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of those who might be supposed to understand 
English Art best, nor would I have expressed 
them as I did, had I not known that they were 
approved by artists and critics of rank in this 
country. In a state of public taste like that in 
England, and as well as in America, where 
there are no principles of Criticism, ascertained 
and acknowledged, the determining the relative 
value of Works of Art is left to authority, or the 
particular feeling of the critic, a condition much 
to be regretted, as the advance of the Fine Arts 
must depend in a great measure on a just and 
intelligent criticism; and, that this may have its 
due effect, it must rest on something more satis- 
factory to artists and the public, than mere 
opinion, unsubstantiated by valid reasons of any 
man. Feeling this, I have endeavored to confine 
myself to statements whose truth seemed to me 
to be evident beyond a doubt, or that could be 
substantiated by argument, if necessary. As to 
the general question of the relative standing and 
excellence of the English school, as compared 
with the continental schools, it needs but an un- 
prejudiced comparison by sight, to convince any 
one that it is inferior in power and color to the 
French, and in power and feeling to the Ger- 
man. How far would the united talent of 
England go to producing the Smala of Vernet, 
or Couture's Roman Bacchanalian Scene, or 
all their genius, to the Christus Consolator of 
Scheffer ? Or, compare them with men of 
lower rank in the continental schools, I have 
seen nothing in the English paintings of the 
present day equal to Schrodter's Falstaff, in 
the Diisseldorf Gallery at New- York, except the 
rendering of certain phases of human nature by 
Lewis, of the old Water-Color Society. 

It might be a matter of interest to the Art 
Metaphysician, to investigate the reasons why 
the English mind, so pre-eminent in'intellect, 
should so fail in reaching the essential great- 
ness in Art. It would seem to indicate that 
there is a faculty more potent within that 
charmed circle than the merely intellectual; 
and how far and in what way this may be de- 
veloped or interfered with, is a subject which 
must be of great import to our future schools. 

Leslie, it is true, has given some very subtle 
renderings of character in his own class of sub- 
jects, technically called the dress ed-figure- line ; 
but they are, it seems to me, rather the outward 
appearance than the inner heart — of acquired 
refinements and the characteristics of social life, 
than the genuine, deep-stirring soul within. 
And this, be it ever so perfect and original, can 
hardly justify the claim to great genius; but 
when, as in Leslie, the reach of the imagination 
consists in appropriating and translating the 
recorded conceptions of Goldsmith, Cervan- 
tes, et id omne genus, there is still less title to 
that rare gift. If this be Genius, then is this 
indeed an age of improvements. If treading in 
the footsteps of Genius be sufficient to enable 
one to lay claim to relationship, geniuses will 
multiply fast ; and inasmuch as Leslie is the 
acknowledged head of this class, we may dispose 
of the genus by their type. 

But as I before intimated, there is something 
more hopeful in English Art than this, though 
the appreciation of it, generally, indicates suf- 
ficiently the direction of public feeling. In the 
Academy, Herbert stands out almost a solitary 
instance of lofty feeling amid the frivolity and 
heartlessness around him. His Catholic faith 



and heart have given him a higher aim and purer 
purpose than his cotemporaries generally. Of 
the remaining favorable exceptions, it may seem 
a little singular that most should be found in the 
Water-Color Schools. 

Lewis stands unrivalled as a painter of pas- 
sionate, sensual character. I have seen nothing, 
in any school, more perfect in its kind than the 
varied expression of his Spanish Peasants— the 
conscious power of coquetry in the girls, or the 
voluptuous abandonment to feeling in the dance ; 
and the angry jealousy, the passionate love- 
glances of the stronger sex, as well as the grosser 
enjoyments of the palate, are expressed with a 
truth beyond description, and which goes very 
far to redeem the lowness of aim. Then there 
is Cattermole, who, for power and strength of 
conception, is first of the English figure painters, 
David Cox, a man of genuine feeling in land- 
scapes, bold in execution, though somewhat 
mannered, Hunt as a colorist, Haghe for color 
and the expression of his figures, and Wehnert, 
as an historical painter, of whom I wish to speak 
more particularly, as exhibiting a feeling at 
once very high and pure. 

He inclines to the German School, and his 
conceptions have the same deep feeling— that 
manifestation of heart which is ever serious and 
grave — it cannot jest and be merry, and its 
joyousness is as tranquil as its grief, the true, 
imaginative characteristic. Exhibiting eviden- 
ces of the most careful and comprehensive study, 
carried out even to the lowest accessory, his 
pictures have yet none of that excessive finish 
Which sometimes, in German paintings, gives the 
appearance of a conglomerate of highly finished 
studies. They seem, as it were, to have been 
fused by the intensity of the feeling bestowed on 
them, and they become essential unities; you 
cannot separate any part or line without injury 
to the whole. His color is harmonious, and his 
power of expression very strong, especially in 
the deeper passions. The future of Wehnert 
seems to me to give greater promise than that of 
any other English artist with whose works I have 
become acquainted. His picture of Caxton 
reading the first proof , is being engraved. Your 
readers will then have full opportunity of testing 
the accuracy of my views, in all respects, ex- 
cept in color. 

There is little Art news of interest on this 
side the water. The engravings of the 
American Art-Union have attracted much at- 
tention, and are well spoken of. Art Schef- 
fer's Christus Remunerator was lately exhibit- 
ed here previous to being engraved. It is a 
very beautiful work, and superior in some points 
to the Christus Consolator, though, as a whole, 
not so full of feeling. The figure of Christ 
is very majestic, and the head is better in ex- 
pression than in the Consolator. The figure of 
the Magdalen kneeling at the Saviour's feet is a 
perfect gem. The composition is quite as grace- 
ful as in its companion. 

Mr. S. C. Hall informs mc that the drawings 
of the Vernon Gallery are to be sent to the 
United States for exhibition. They are the re- 
duced copies, in water-color, from which the 
engravings were made. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing them with their originals 
and can vouch for their accuracy, and that they 
are well worth seeing. 

At the sale of Mr. Meigh's pictures, some 
weeks since, a very fine picture, by Turner, 



was purchased by Mr. Lennox, of New- York, for 
nearly £700, and is probably at New-York by : 
this time. It is an excellent specimen of his 
style nearly twenty years ago, and I hope will be 
seen in some of the galleries in New- York. 

The great Italian gallery at the JLoiivre is 
closed, and will probably not open before the 
fall exhibition. Powell's picture for the Capitol 
at Washington is progressing rapidly ; he expects 
to have it ready to send home by next spring, 
As might be expected, it is strongly imbued 
with French feeling, rather too mush so to be 
popular in America. ' ' 

In my last letter you make me say, in speak- 
ing of Lee, " the perfection of true painting', 
instead of " tree painting." The difference in 
sound is little, but in sense it is great. 

Yours truly> w. 



CHRONICLE OF FACTS AND OPINIONS. 



AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Illustrations of the present Num- 
ber. — One of these is an Etching, by Hinshel- 
wood, from a drawing of Ensing Miiller, after 
Manhood, the third picture of the series of the 
Voyage of Life, which Mr. Cole described as 
follows : " Storm and cloud enshroud a rugged 
and dreary landscape. Bare impending preci- 
pices rise in the lurid light. The swollen stream 
rushes furiously down a dark ravine, whirling 
and foaming in its wild career, and speeding 
towards the ocean, which is dimly seen through 
the mist and falling rain. The boat is there 
plunging amid the turbulent waters. The 
Voyager is now a man of middle age : the helm 
of the boat is gone, and he looks imploringly to- 
ward Heaven, as if Heaven's aid alone could 
save him from the perils that surround him. 
The Guardian Spirit calmly sits in the clouds, 
watching with an air of solicitude the affrighted 
Voyager. Demon forms are hovering in the 
air." 

The other illustration is an Etching by Burt, 
of Ranney's picture, On the Wing, which is in- 
cluded in the distribution of the present year. 

City Improvements.— We . use the ordinary 
newspaper term, that our readers may under- 
stand to what subject these paragraphs relate. 
We are far from considering all, or the greater 
part, of the buildings which are going up in 
the city at present, as "improvements." It 
has been stated that the sum of two millions 
of dollars or more will have been spent this 
year, upon different structures — -the greater 
part of it upon those of a public character. 
We wish that the result, in an artistic point 
of view, had better justified this large expen- 
diture. With some exceptions, such, for in- 
stance, as the Astor Library, the edifices lately 
finished, or in progress of erection, are dis- 
tinguished for want of appropriateness to the 
objects for which they were designed, and the 
substitution of a counterfeit, lath-and-plaster 
splendor for the beauty of mainlines and chaste, 
well arranged ornaments. 

It is an unfortunate thing, architecturally, 
that " the world is all before us, where to choose" 
the styles for our buildings. We are told that 
we can have our houses adapted to any manner 
from the Egyptian to the Anglo-Italian, from 
the* designs of Vitruvius to those of Upjohn. 
Grecian temples, Gothic cathedrals, Turkish 
mosques, and Mexican teocallies, are equally at 
our service. We can burn our Manhattan gas 
in a small imitation of the Lantern of Demosthe- 
nes, and wash with our Croton water in a 
Pompeian tepidarium. There is something 
ridiculous in this jumble of styles. It is as if 
we went about the streets continually in fancy 
dresses, for the house is to the family, what the 
dress is to the individual. There is about as 
much absurdity in dwelling in a poor copy of 
the Parthenon, as there would be in wearing the 
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diplois and the pallium in Broadway. We are 
tempted to regret the the old Dutch houses, with 
their projecting upper stories, and parapets as- 
cending in steps to the ridge-pole. There was 
something distinctive and significant about those 
edifices, at any rate. They indicated the coun- 
try from which the builders came. They showed 
a love of old associations. There was no Art in 
them, certainly, but ignorance in such matters 
is better than conceit and affectation. What do 
these modern counterfeits of great works, these 
frowning Tuscan structures, thinly veneered 
with brown stone, these Roman palaces, with 
fronts of marble and sides of brick, these Gothic 
cathedrals in stucco — what do all these express 
but the folly and presumption of their builders ? 
From no sincere, cultivated love of Art do all 
these misnamed improvements proceed, but from 
a spirit of ridiculous ostentation and the vulgar 
desire of making the greatest show at the least 
cost. 

Mr. Ruskin proposes a remedy for some of 
these evils, in " an universal system of form and 
workmanship, to be everywhere adopted and 
enforced." This may be effected many hundred 
years from now, when the maxim " de gustibus," 
&c, shall have gone out of fashion, and all the 
builders of houses become so thoroughly in- 
structed in the principles of Art as to agree 
universally upon one style of design and orna- 
ment. But for us and our children, we must 
make up our minds to endure the largest liberty 
in these things. We must see silk goods sold in 
Venetian palazzi, and soda water drawn in gol- 
den houses of Nero. Men will not inquire of 
their architects before building, as Pelham did 
of his valet before dressing — "Shall we gently 
please, or sublimely astonish ?" They will not 
imagine such an alternative, but continue to 
adopt without hesitation, the course suggested 
by the latter part of the question, selecting 
those plans which open the eyes of the country 
bumpkin most widely, and bring the greatest 
number of customers to the shop. 

The Minstrel's Curse. — This is a group in 
marble, executed by Mr. Charles Miiller , and 
illustrating a ballad by the German poet,Uhland. 
The story is as follows : two minstrels, one a 
grey haired man, and the other a boy with 
golden ringlets, played before a king celebrated 
for his cruel and blood-thirsty disposition. 
Their song touches the hearts of all who hear it, 
excepting the king. The courtiers forget their 
frivolity, the soldiers their blasphemy, and the 
queen throws down, as a gift to the minstrel, the 
rose she wears in her bosom. The king, there- 
upon, starts up in jealous rage, and, drawing his 
sword, pierces the young man's heart. His 
companion bears him forth from the presence of 
the brutal monarch, and, pausing at the gate- 
way, dashes his harp against a marble column, 
while he utters a curse upon the castle and the 
murderer. The artist has represented this 
malediction. The old minstrel is standing with 
his head thrown back, his right arm extended 
above him, and his countenance convulsed with 
wrath, while, with his left hand, he grasps the 
arm of the boy, who sinks dying at his feet. 
This is a fine subject for a poem, but is not 
well adapted for sculpture. It is not complete 
enough in itself It does not announce itself with 
sufficient distinctness. Besides this, Sculpture 
should not descend to the illustration of ballads ; 
or, at any rate, only those of the highest merit 
and the most wide-spread popularity, and of 
which the characters have become the commonly 
received impersonations of the virtues or pas- 
sions they exhibit. 

The group, in point of design and expression, 
has several good points. Of the two figures, 
that of the dying boy pleases us the most. It is 
full of pleasing forms, and displays in a very 
touching manner the fainting languor of ap- 
proaching death. This is suggested not only by 
the drooping head and relaxed limbs, but also 
with much truth to nature by the rose, from 
which the fingers of the right hand have released 
their grasp, signifying that he to whom it had 



been given is now unconscious of all earthly 
honors. The aged minstrel seemed to us some- 
what exaggerated in expression and attitude, 
and has far less ideal beauty than the other 
figure. The right elbow, bent at a sharp angle 
above the head, makes an unpleasant feature in 
the composition ; and the right leg is also objec- 
tionable, although it indicates a close study of 
nature. The artist is evidently a man of much 
talent, and we are glad to welcome him to this 
country, in which, we understand, it is his in- 
tention to remain. The group is open for exhi- 
bition at the rooms of the Academy of Design, in 
Broadway, opposite Bond street, and we advise 
all our readers to pay it a visit. Some of the 
newspapers have stated that this work gained 
the first government prize at the distribution of 
rewards to artists in Paris last autumn. This 
is not strictly true. The medal of honor was 
given to Cavelier, who exhibited the Penelope. 
Medals of the second rank were given to Preault 
for his Christ and certain other works, and to 
Mi311er for this group, called La Malediction du 
Chanteur. Mr. Miiller is a German, but has 
been residing at Paris as a pupil of David 
d' Angers, whose style, as we understand it, is 
represented by his pupil's production. Our 
readers may remember a passage in M. David's 
letter respecting Thorwaldsen, which we trans- 
lated for our April number : " My strongest de- 
sire was to express movement and life in my 
Art — my greatest artistic ambition was to cause 
the term « coldness of sculpture ' to be forgot- 
ten." 

Ancient Roman Missal. — It is Ariosto who 
says of the moon — 

<« For know whate'er is lost by human kind 
Ascending here yon treasured safe may find." 

We fear that our European friends will bestow 
upon*, this country the questionable honor of 
being the modern repository of lost articles. 
Pictures, jewels, rare books, and various other 
portable objects of value, which disappear mys- 
teriously from Europe, come to light again in 
America. Not a few paintings of merit have 
been found here in obscure corners, and trans- 
ported back to the old world to be sold at large 
prices. The fortunes of war, family pride, and 
sometimes less respectable causes, have made us 
the possessors of these valuables. Under which 
head are to be classed the circumstances that 
brought hither the illuminated manuscript 
volume we are about to describe, it would be 
diflicult to say. It is a Latin missal, bearing 
the date 1466, and measuring about fifteen inches 
by eleven inches, most beautifully engrossed in 
Gothic characters upon fine vellum, and exqui- 
sitely illuminated in gold and colors, disposed in 
flowers, arabesques and figure compositions. 
The capital letters throughout are covered with 
gold so thick as to seem rather like plate than 
leaf. The colors, which are opaque, and of the 
greatest brilliancy, are chiefly blue and red, 
although purple, green and yellow are also 
used. The details of the flowers and the minor 
ornaments of the lettering are put on in white. 
The red of the rubric is as fresh and distinct as 
if finished yesterday. What renders this work 
peculiarly valuable and interesting, are the 
miniatures, which are veritable treasures of 
Art. There are more than thirty of these, each 
one of them generally being included within the 
initial letter of the Introitus, or opening part of 
the service of a particular day. There are but 
few of them that exhibit that transcendent 
beauty of expression which is the crowning 
glory of the Umbrian and Sienese school. It is 
the general arrangement of form and color, and 
particularly the disposition of the draperies, 
which give to them their principal value. These 
miniatures are small — not more than two inches 
square, with the exception of the two that occur 
in the service of the mass. Each of these covers 
an entire sheet. One of them represents God, 
the father, in the shape of a venerable old man, 
with a long beard, seated enthroned, supporting 
the.globe on his left knee, and making with his 
right hand the ordinary sign of Episcopal bene- 



diction. The robe is red, lined with green, and 
bordered with gold. The countenance is admi- 
rably designed, and powerful in expression ; 
the hands are drawn with great breadth ; and 
the drapery arranged with much dignity. The 
figure is enclosed in a lozenge-shaped compart- 
ment, and in the triangular corners thus left, 
which are painted blue, are the animals, sym- 
bolic of the four evangelists, bearing scrolls. 
The other large picture is the Crucifixion, with 
St. John and the Virgin standing beside the 
cross, at the foot of which is a skull, while be- 
yond are rocks and architecture. The faces 
have but little beauty or elevation, but the dra- 
peries are extremely well-designed. The sub- 
jects of some of the smaller miniatures are the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension, the Bay of Pentecost, 
the Trinity, the Celebration of the Corpus 
Christi, the Crucifixion, the Elevation of the 
Host at Mass, the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
the Presentation at the Temple, St. Peter, St. 
Matthew, the Annunciation, St. Mark, St. 
Maximinius, the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, St. Paul and St. Peter, St. Margaret, 
St. James, the Transfiguration, St. Lawrence, 
the Burial of the Virgin, the Assumption, and 
St. Agricola. These pictures, although very 
small, are finished with the greatest minuteness, 
many parts of the dress and ornaments being 
delicately touched with gold. Among other 
peculiarities, we noticed that the hands of the 
Saviour, even when extended upon the cross, are 
always drawn, as if giving the benediction ; and 
that the altars are represented as plain in form, 
without flowers, or candlesticks, or crucifixes, 
and bearing nothing but a simple tabula, on 
which figures in gold are designed. Tne per- 
spective is very faulty, and in this and the 
peculiar brilliancy of the colors we were some- 
what reminded of Chinese painting. It was be- 
tween the middle and the end of the fifteenth 
century that the Art of Miniature flourished 
most in Europe ; and this work was probably 
executed in some of the Dominican convents by 
one of the most esteemed masters of that day. 
It appears by the inscription at the end to have 
been the property of a church, and used at the 
service of the altar. 

Portraits of Miss Jenny Lind. — One of 
the compensating disadvantages of being a popu- 
lar favorite, is to have all sorts of ugly counte- 
nances painted, modelled, engraved and pub- 
lished — each one being given to the world as the 
" best likeness" of the distinguished individual 
whose name is attached to it. Miss Lind is at 
present paying the usual penalty of being a 
celebrity. Hundreds of portraits, in the shape 
of engravings, paintings, daguerreotypes, me- 
dallions, busts, &c, are displayed at the shop 
windows, all of them extremely unlike each 
other, and most of them quite as unlike the ori- 
ginal. It is generally thought, we believe, that 
Mr. Ormsby's work is the most faithful resem- 
blance. The following anecdote from the Liver- 
pool Journal is going the rounds of the news- 
papers : 

"There is a portrait of Jenny, engraved from a 
picture partially copied from a daguerreotype, and 
then finished from turoe sittings, which picture is now 
in the possession of his grace the Duke of Wellington. 
During the time the young artist was finishing this 
portrait, he experienced much civility from the kind- 
hearted Swede. She would open the door for him, 
bring his pallet and colors, talk, and make herself 
perfectly agreeable. She showed no languishing airs, 
petulance, or pride, but was kind, with the simplicity 
of a lively and perfectly good-tempered woman. 
When the portrait was near finished, the artist re- 
marked, doubting the truth of the same, ' he thought 
the nose was too large.' 

" * No — impossible,' cried Jenny ; * that cannot be, 
for mine is all over my face.' Again, remarking upon 
her hair, she said— * You must put plenty of green 
amongst your yellow, for my hair is half-made hay," 

" ' And it is something like it,* said the painter." 

The AthencBum has the following in relation 
to another likeness : — 

"Mdlle. Jenny Lind, has been sitting to Mr. Kil- 
burn for a daguerreotype portrait ; and the artist has 
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produced a remarkable work of his art. The lady is 
not, unfortunately, a very favorable subject for the 
limner's practice, and it is not in every sense that the 
merit of the work which represents her increases as 
the likeness increases. The sun is not a court painter, 
and does not embellish the natural traits whicb^ris 
sitters present for his rendering. They, however, 
who invest Jenny Lind's form and features with the 
harmonics which they have drunk from her voice will 
find a charm in this picture where the uninformed 
might miss it. The features and sentiment of the 
singer are livingly conveyed,— her attitude is easy, 
graceful and unconstrained. The hands are beauti- 
fully rendered ; and with the exception of certain mi- 
nor parts which have been burnt out. the folds of the 
white satin dress yield rich poetic effects. That the 
draperies have a somewhat metallic look is a quality 
common to the species, — and here more than commonly 
displayed.; But there is no doubt, that, in spite of 
the deductions at which we have hinted, the "whole 
makes an effective and pleasing picture." 

We observe also that the Artists of Stockholm 
have been striking a medal in honor of their 
distinguished countrywoman. 

Improvements in Daguerreotyping. — It 
is stated that a Mr. Howes of Boston, has dis- 
covered a process by which a daguerreotype of 
miniature size, may be magnified to the size of 
life, or larger, and reflected upon a canvas, or 
any other other flat prepared substance, so that 
an artist may seat himself before it, and paint 
it as it appears. 

Lessing's Martyrdom of Huss. — We are 
happy to announce the safe arrival of this great 
work of Art at this port. We regret, however, 
to say that difficulties in relation to its impor- 
tation have arisen at the Custom House, which 
may delay, if they do not entirely prevent its 
exhibition in this country. We should consider 
its re-shipment to Germany without our citizens 
having the opportunity to inspect it, a national 
misfortune. 

Opening of the New-York Gallery of 
the Fine Arts. — The necessity of immediately 
going to press prevents us from giving more than 
a slight sketch of the festivities attending this 
event. It took place on the evening of the 23d 
ultimo, on which occasion a number of gentle- 
men were invited to a private view of the Gal- 
lery, which was opened to the public on the 
succeeding day. A large number of guests were 
in attendance, including many artists and ama- 
teurs, and several distinguished representatives 
of the clergy and the press. The Exhibition oc 
cupies two of the larger apartments of the Na 
tional Academy of Design, the Reed collection 
being arranged in one, and the Nye collection in 
the other. The pictures are hung with much 
skill, so far as we could judge during a hasty 
inspection. The color of the walls and the car- 
pet occasioned, however, the same inconvenience 
which we noticed in an account of the Academy 
Exhibition last spring. At nine o'clock a colla- 
tion was served, in the course of which, Mr. 
Sturgis, the President of the Society, proposed 
the health of the President of the National Aca- 
demy of Design as the first toast of the evening. 
This was responded to by Mr. Ingham in the 
absence of Mr. Durand. The health of the 
President of the American Art-Union was then 
given, which was replied to by Mr. Cozzens in 
an appropriate speech, at the conclusion of which 
he offered as a sentiment, " Union and Harmony 
among all the friends of Art." Rev. Mr. Bel- 
lows afterwards spoke for the Clergy in a speech 
of much point and elegance, and Mr. Duyc- 
kinck for the Press. Mr. Ingham alluded in 
a few remarks to the obligations the friends of 
Art were under to Messrs. Sturgis, Leupp and 
Edmonds, for their liberality in contributing to 
•the erection of the Galleries. Mr. Edmonds 
disclaimed his part of the compliment, and spoke 
at some length upon the benefit that might be 
rendered to the cause of Art by liberally carry- 
ing out the project of which the New- York Gal- 
lery was the commencement. Several other 
speeches were made, and the company separated 
at a late hour, highly gratified with the festivi- 
ties of the evening. 



We would remind our readers that the pay- 
ment of one dollar constitutes a person a life 
member of the New- York Gallery, giving such 
person free admission to this and all future ex- 
hibitions. 

American Artists Abroad. — We learn that 
Woodville has removed his residence from 
Diisseldorf to London. We think that this 
change will be of advantage both in a profes- 
sional and pecuniary point of view. The influ- 
ence of the English school will tend to correct 
a slight dryness of tone which some of this ar- 
tist's recent works have exhibited, while the 
lovers of Art in London cannot fail to admire 
the power of expression with which he treats 
genre subjects — a department that is so much 
cultivated amongst them. Whenever he be- 
comes well known, we predict for him great 
popularity. We do not believe there is an artist 
in the city to which he has removed, who can 
paint a better head than The Old Captain. 

Mr. Glass has recently sent home a number 
of pictures which may be found upon the cata- 
logue of the Art-Union for the present month, 
and which indicate a steady advance in purity 
and splendor of color as well as in form and ex- 
pression. Mr. Glass is one of those artists whom 
our Institution has had the pleasure and the 
privilege of materially assisting in their Euro- 
pean studies, and his steady improvement fully 
justifies the encouragement he has received. 

A correspondent of the Literary World writes 
thus of Leutze's new work : — " While at Roland- 
seek I went twice down to Dusseldorf, where is, 
you know, the best school of painting in Ger- 
many. I saw there justfinished, Lessing's Huss, 
which has been purchased by the Prussian Con- 
sul in New- York. It is a noble work and a most 
valuable acquisition to our country, where it is 
to be exhibited, and where, for the sake, of the 
beholders, I hope it will be seen by tens of thou- 
sands. Leutze, of Philadelphia, is at work on a 
large picture, which will greatly add to his 
already high reputation. I had not heard of it, 
and, on entering his spacious studio, the grand 
figure of Washington Crossing the Delaware, 
suddenly faced me, and by the simplicity and 
breadth of the treatment, filled me at once with 
admiration. Washington is seen in profile, 
standing in front of the foremost boat, with his 
right foot advanced and raised, resting on the 
low deck, where just before him, are three men 
the front astride the prow clearing the floating 
ice with his feet and paddle, and the others seat- 
ed at either side assisting him. The great lead- 
er's gaze is intently fixed on the distant shore, 
for the real breadth of the river is given, as es- 
sential to vindicate the difficulty of the enter- 
prise. Behind Washington in the same boat, 
beside the oarsmen, are several officers, and, in 
the midst, the banner. Other boats follow close, 
some with horses and artillery ; and behind them 
the line stretches away, representing vividly 
the passage of the little army. The dawn of the 
winter day is given with a most effective fidelity to 
nature. The conception is the happiest I know 
of for an American historical pictorial subject. 
A line of war boats crossing at daybreak a broad 
river running with floating ice, with the majes- 
tic figure of Washington in this new and expres- 
sive attitude, presents an ensemble for the can- 
vas, as new and striking as it is picturesque. 
The composition is admirable, and the grouping 
of the figures full of animation and ease. The 
picture will be an ornament and an honor to our 
country." 

Copy of Stuart's Washington. — We see it 
stated in the newspapers that Miss Stuart, of 
Newport, has made a copy of her father's cele- 
brated portrait of Washington, (which one is not 
mentioned) and sold it to a Californian for $700. 

Powers's Statue of Calhoun. — We hoped 
that we should be able to announce, in our pre 
sent number, the recovery of this statue. This 
has not yet been accomplished, although efforts 
are still being made ; and it was lately announc- 
ed that the workmen were engaged in construct- 



ing a coffer dam around it, to obyiate the diffi- 
culty arising from the washing of the sand. 
We find the following in a late number of the 
Charleston Mercury. — 

" The City Council of Charleston, deeming it 
due to the illustrious reputation of the late Mr. 
Calhoun, determined to erect a temple to contain. 
Mr. Powers's classic statue of our lamented 
statesman. From the plans advertised and sub- 
mitted they have selected the beautiful design 
of our townsman, E. B. White, Esq. architect. 

" We understand that the temple is to be of 
white marble, its form or plan is octagonal. 
The building will be raised upon and entirely 
encompassed by a flight of eight steps. These 
will ascend to a marble pavement, in the centre 
of which the statue will be placed. In each of 
the eight sides of the building will be an arched 
opening; and at each of the eight angles will be 
a pier and attached Corinthian column. These 
columns will be surmounted by an entablature 
with modillion cornice. The frieze of the cor- 
nice will be encircled with Acanthus, and en- 
twined with medallions bearing the arms of the 
state and city, and other appropriate insignia. 

" From the entablature, springs a dome roof, 
composed of sixteen enriched marble ribs, ter- 
minating at the apex, with an exquisite and 
highly wrought marble finial. The panels be- 
tween the ribs of the dome will consist of glassy 
through which light will be introduced upon the 
statue below. The glass panels willhave two 
parallel faces. The exterior ones, being about 
an inch thick, will imitate white marble, and 
will be rendered semi- translucent, by a chemi- 
cal process of hydrofluoric acid. The interior 
panels will be of white glass, with appropriately 
enamelled figures. The frieze within the temple 
will be enriched with sculptured work, repre- 
senting the funeral procession of Mr. Calhoun, 
in Charleston. Gas will be so introduced^ as to 
illuminate the building at night, and so managed 
as to throw a very soft and imposing light around 
the statue. 

" The clear interior of the temple will be a lit- 
tle over 22 feet ; and its entire height, from the 
ground to the top of the finial, 46 feet. 

" On the second step, at each angle of the build- 
ing, will be placed eight pedestals, supporting a 
like number of marble vases. In each of these 
will be cultivated rare plants and flowers, em- 
blems of our constant and perennial remem- 
brance of our beloved statesman. 

" Imperfect as is our notice of Mr. White's de- 
sign, our readers will not fail to form some idea 
of its classic and appropriate beauty. A severe 
chasteness and elegant simplicity are blended in 
its composition ; and we are fully persuaded 
that all who will examine the design, will ac- 
knowledge that no more appropriate temple could 
be selected for the statue. 

" The statue itself, we are happy to learn, if not 
recovered from its late shipwreck, will be imme- 
diately wrought over, as Mr. Powers has preser- 
ved the model from which the original statue 
was chiselled." 

A Daguerreotype copy of Mr. White's design 
may be seen in the Art-Union Gallery. 

New Art Publications in New-York.^- 
Mr. Putnam announces for publication, " A Ge- 
neral View of the Fine Arts, Critical and His- 
torical, with an Introduction, by D. Huntington, 
N. A., A. M." We hear that this work is the 
production of a Lady, and exhibits much taste; 
and knowledge of the subject of which it treats. 
Another book, promised by the same publisher, is 
" The Artist's Chromatic Hand-Book, being a 
Practical Treatise on Pigments : their proper-, 
ties and uses in Paintings to which is added a 
few remarks on Vehicles and Varnishes* chiefly a 
compilation from the best authorities, by John 
P. Bidner." Mr. Eidner's tt el 1 - known expe- 
rience and researches in this subject will make 
his work of great practical value. 

Transfer? <jf the Materials of the great 
London Fair of 1851 to the United States.— 
We find in the Art- Journal an article on this 
subject, in which it is stated that Mr. J. Jay 
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Smith was then abroad, furnished with letters of 
recommendation from Gov. Fish and others, 
and soliciting from the principal English and 
Continental manufacturers the privilege of ex- 
hibiting in America the articles they may send 
to the Fair, or duplicates of them. He is said 
to have received pledges of support from many 
of those to whom he has applied on the Conti- 
nent, that " upon the close of the Exhibition in 
London they will ship their goods to America as 
contributions to the Exhibition there." Messrs. 
Baring Brothers & Co. are mentioned as the 
shipping agents, and the Spring of 1852 is given 
as the time for the display in this country. 

The Greek Slave. — Capt. Grant, the own- 
er of this statue, has caused a large engraving 
of it to be executed by Mr. J. Thompson, after 
a drawing by Mr. F. Rolfe. It is turned more 
to the front than the engraving published lately 
in the Art Journal. 

New Pictures by the Mounts and Oddie. 
— We find the following in the Evening Post : 

" We had the pleasure of seeing, a day or two 
since, a new and admirable picture, fresh from 
the easel of W. S. Mount, the original American 
comic painter, par excellence. It represents a 
handsome negro fiddler, (a genuine African Ado 
nis,) of the size of life, in the act, as one must 
readily imagine from his expression, of calling 
out a figure of the dance, at a ball. The artist 
has hit upon the happy title of " Right and 
Left." It is to be engraved by the house of 
Goupil'& Co., the celebrated Parisian publish- 
ers, and will form a capital companion-piece to 
' Just in Tune.' This latest fruit of the genius 
of the artist, of whom the country is so justly 
proud, we confidently predict must make a hit. 
It is conceived with great spirit and truth of na- 
ture, and executed with no less fidelity and 
power. The coloring is much warmer than that 
in some of his earlier works ; and altogether, 
the whole picture displays study and a salient 
force of genius. Though a comparatively hum- 
ble subject, the picture is full of the mind of 
the painter, evincing keen observation and a 
minute regard to the ' modesty of nature.' The 
animated expression of the eye, the half-opened 
mouth, the glow of the cheek, with a humid 
haze over it, the healthy color of the lips, all 
go to make up the countenance of a * likely' 
Negro. He is something of a dandy, as one may 
see from the jaunty air with which his hat is set 
on his head, his carefully-combed and oiled 
woolly locks, the tie and color of his cravat and 
vest. He is indeed a chef d'ceuvre of Ethiopian 
portraiture, and holds an instrument in his hand 
worthy of the Ole Bull of native fiddlers. The 
artist is himself an enthusiast and skillful per- 
former on the violin. This gem of art will be 
on exhibition at the rooms of Messrs. Goupil & 
Co., at 289 Broadway, for a short time. Ama- 
teurs and friends of American Art and of the 
artist, are invited to call and see it for them- 
selves. 

" Mr. Shepherd Mount, a brother of W. S. 
Mount, has been painting for the same house a 
fancy portrait of a lovely young girl, entitled 
the Rose of Sharon, from the sweet beauty of her 
face and the flower she holds in her right hand. 
This sketch is remarkable for refinement of con- 
ception and delicacy of treatment. Purity and 
elegance, intelligence and attractive grace, form 
the distinguishing traits of this painting. The 
innocent mischief in the eyes, the arch dimples 
of the mouth, the almost transparent texture of 
the complexion, the finely cut nose and chin, 
form a face one cannot look upon without inte- 
rest, or forget after having once seen it. Mr. 
Mount has long borne the reputation of an ex- 
cellent portrait painter, but the present is the 
finest specimen of his talent we have seen. 

" The landscape painter, Oddie has, been so- 
journing a while in Berkshire, and making 
sketches of its remarkably beautiful scenery. 
Some of the sketches have been elaborated into 
large pictures, one of which is to be seen at Wil- 
liams & Stevens', in Broadway. It represents a 
beautiful sheet of water, and the surrounding 



mountains, lying between Lenox and Stock- 
bridge, and well known to the visitors of that 
picturesque region. The work is executed with 
a vigorous pencil, and does great credit to the 
talent of the painter, who is rapidly making 
himself eminent in his branch of the art." 

A Female Academy of Design. — It is stated 
in the Ledger that a movement has recently 
been made in Philadelphia for the establishment 
of a Female Academy of Design, under the 
patronage of the Franklin Institute. This will 
afford remunerating employment to a class whose 
vocations are necessarily confined to a limited 
sphere, besides giving to the mechanic arts the 
advantage of the taste which especially distin- 
guishes the female mind, and which may be prac- 
tically employed in the embellishment of our 
manufactures, instead of depending for patterns 
and designs upon foreign sources, as we now do. 
— Post. 



ART IN FOREIGN STATES. 

Exhibition of the Prizes of the London 
Art-Union. — The works selected by the prize- 
holders of the Art-Union were exhibited to 
visitors with private tickets on Saturday the 
10th of last month. The number of pictures is 
seventy-nine, and that of water color drawings 
is thirty, which, together with small bronzes 
and bas-reliefs, form a total of one hundred and 
twenty-one works of Art. The collection pre- 
sents many very interesting pictures. The sales 
have this year been extensive, and it is some- 
what surprising that some of these pictures had 
not been purchased very early in the season. 
The most attractive picture of the exhibition is 
" James II. receiving the news of the landing of 
the Prince of Orange," E. M. Ward, A.R.A., 
which was selected by Mr. Jacob Bell, in right 
of a prize of £80, and paying the difference of 
the price. This picture is seen here certainly 
more favorably than in the Royal Academy. In 
the cases also of " Venice," W. Linton, the price 
paid was £250, the prize amounting only to £200, 
and " The Marquis, having chosen Patient 
Griselda for his Wife, causes the Court ladies to 
dress her," R. Redgrave, A.R.A., selected by 
Mr. Mann, the prize was £200, and the price 
paid £231. " Peter denying Christ," J. Hollins, 
A.R.A., represents a prize of £150; "Porto 
Fesano," G. E. Hering, £150; " Ridley refusing 
to do homage to the Pope's name," £100 ; and 
" San Pietro near Verona," J. D. Harding, £100. 
There are many other works of rare excellence, 
and some of them gain considerably in the places 
in which they are now hung. 

We find among the water-color drawings a 
greater proportion of excellence in the whole 
than among the the oil pictures ; the number of 
drawings is also considerably greater than might 
be supposed, when it is remembered that there 
were four exhibitions of oil pictures open to 
prizeholders. " A Welsh Funeral, Bettws-y- 
Coed, North Wales," by Cox, is one of the best 
drawings of the season ; the artist indeed has 
never surpassed it. " Christ with his Disciples 
in the Corn-field," by Warren, is also one of the 
best productions of its author. There are other 
works of great merit, as " Blackberries," W. 
Hunt ; " The Strid on the Wharf," G. Fripp ; 
" A bit at Bettws-y-Coed, T. S. Rowbotham, 
Jun.; an " an Arab Horse," G. H. Laporte ; 
" Colchester Fishing Smacks," T. S. Robbins ; 
" A Study of Beech trees," Charles Davidson ; 
" Blue Bell Hill and Kitt's Cotty House," James 
Fahey ; " View of Ben Crauchan," Copley Field- 
ing; "River Scene in North Devon," W. Ben- 
nett, &c. 

The collection is entirely superior to those of 
preceding years ; it contains works which in 
their respective genres are rarely exoelled. — 
Art-Journal. 

Art-Matters connected with the re- 
cent Meeting of the British Association. — 
Mr. Robert Hunt furnishes an interesting pa- 
per on this subject in the September number of 



the Art-Journal, from which we extract and 
condense the following : — 

" Sir David Brewster exhibited a scries of Photo- 
graphic specimens procured from albuminized glass 
phyjps, by Messrs. Ross and Thomson, of Edinburg, 
wmch were remarkable for the extreme sharpness of 
their outline, the minuteness of detail and the charm 
of aerial perspective ; others by M. Constant, of Rome, 
and also by Mr. Buckle, of Peterborough, from nega- 
tives on paper, and from negatives on gelatine, execu- 
ted, by M. Balard, in Paris. As exhibiting the pro- 
gress of photography, these were very interesting, 
but another set communicated by Mr. Hill, the joint 
productions of that talented artist and of the late Mr. 
Adamson, were remarkable for the picturesque char- 
acter of the groups, and the general disposition of the 
parts in every feature. These were not merely por- 
traits or copies of still-nature, but they formed studies 
of a higher artistic character, and exhibited effects 
which prove the truth of the elder masters in the 
arrangements of their lights and shadows. In con- 
nection with this, Mr. Claudet exhibited and describ- 
ed an instrument used by himself for correcting the 
focal distances of lenses when employed in the daguer- 
reotype processes. This instrument, called the dynac- 
tinometer promises to be of much utility to the practi- 
cal Photographer." 

Dr. George Wilson made an important communi- 
cation, on t/ie injluence of Sunlight over the actio7i of 
Dry Gases on colors. He has ascertained that most 
of the gases which arc likely to be met with in the 
atmosphere of crowded cities, exerted, under the influ- 
ence of the Sun's rays, a chemical action, producing 
changes of colors, but not constantly bleaching them, 
which they did not exhibit when they were kept in 
the dark. It has been shown that the principle pro- 
ducing these changes can be separated from light, 
and it appears not to be difficult to illuminate picture 
galleries in such a way that no light should be ob- 
structed ; that the colors of the paintings should be 
but slightly if at all affected; and that the agent 
producing the chemical changes should be entirely 
cut off. 

Modern Costumes. — The Art-Journal says : 
" A paper has been placed in our hands by a 
gentleman unconnected with, but taking much 
interest in, Art-matters, the object of which is 
to draw attention by means of the approaching 
great Exhibition, to the inelegant and unartis- 
tic character of modern costumes, now prevail- 
ing in Europe. The writer suggests, that for- 
eigners as well as English, should be invited to 
supply " examples of the best style of dress, both 
male and female, combining dignity, simplicity, 
elegance, comfort, and convenience, with espe- 
cial regard to artistic representation and to the 
employment of the various fabrics now in use, 
or that can be introduced ; and, further, that 
every European court should be invited to con- 
cur in the adoption of a costume possessing these 
advantages, and capable of being modified in ac- 
cordance with the seasons, the climate, and the 
circumstances of each country. A " Declara- 
tion," to be, we understand, submitted to the 
Royal Commission, relative to this project, lies 
for signature at Messrs. Colnaghi's, in Cockspur 
Street ; it has already received the signatures of 
several of our leading painters and sculptors, 
members of the Royal Academy, &c." 

^Art in China. — We translate from the Paris 
Artiste the following sketch of the atelier of 
Lam-qua at Canton. We saw at the Athenaeum 
exhibition, in Boston, this summer, four or five 
portraits by this artist of Chinese dignitaries, 
which would not have disgraced a clever Euro- 
pean painter. That of Houqua, the celebrated 
Hong merchant, who died a year or two since, 
was particularly meritorious. It was very well 
modelled and colored, and full of character. 

Lam-qua passes for the best painter at Canton. 
A Chinese painter ! The artists of the Celestial Em- 
pire are certainly not Rubenscs. You must not judge 
of them, however, by those grotesque designs in which 
the sheep walk on the tops of the nouses. There are 
in China, and especially in Canton, several painters- 
with long tails— Lam-qua, Ting-qua, Yin-qua, and 
other quas whose pictures are much admired by the 
Chinese dignitaries, and are even sought for, curiosity 
apart, by European amateurs. One morning there 
came to the French Hong an English gentleman who 
had been quite polite since my arrival at Canton in 
acting as my cicerone. Instead of the white jacket 
and straw hat which Europeans usually wear during 
the heat of the day, he was enveloped in a coat cut in 
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the last London style, tight trowsers, an opera hat and 
a superb white cravat. ' You intend to play the 
courtier to some mandarin V said I. 'No.' 'To 
visit one of the four ladies the factory has the happi- 
ness to possess V * No.' 'You have a bad cold'?' 
* No. I am about to sit for my likeness.' He was 
going to Lam-qua for this purpose, and I willingly 
accepted his invitation to accompany him. A short 
walk through the narrow streets of the suburbs brought 
us to a little door, over which we read this sign, in the 
midst of Chinese characters, ' Lam-qua, English and 
Chinese painter." Lam-qua can to a certain extent 
claim fellowship with the English school, having taken 
lessons from Mr. Chinnery, a European painter who has 
been long established in China. 

Ascending a stair-case, we passed through a kind 
of shop hung with pictures and filled with young 
Chinamen, who were working on Lam-o;ua's account. 
In the second room was the master himself, palette 
and brush in hand, retouching the unfinished portrait 
of a mandarin. Lam-qua received us with all the 
demonstrations, of Chinese politeness. He caused 
pipes and the inevitable cup of tea to be served, showed 
us a few sketches, and then, having exhausted in 
a short conversation the English phrases of which 
he is master, resumed his pencils and worked at my 
friend's portrait. The English . seeiri to have been 
born to sit for their portraits. Once installed in the 
great bamboo chair, which was to play the part of the 
local color in the picture, Mr. B. remained for more 
than an hour as immoveable as a statue. 1 would 
have defied an army of musquitocs to put to flight the 
charming smile with which he had decorated his 
physiognomy. Lam-qua painted rapidly. His first 
sketch was already made. It showed great certainty 
of hand, and was not without resemblance, although 
the artist had had but three sittings. The Chinese 
colors are much inferior to the European. They 
scarcely succeed in manufacturing any beside Vermil- 
lion, lazulite, carmine of the plant carthame, and or- 
piment. The best painters, especially portrait paint- 
ers, buy other paints of the English. Lam-qua 
had near him a box divided into compartments, in 
which were arranged in order about twenty different 
colors, prepared before hand in porcelain cups. A 
drawer contained as many small phials of the same 
colors in a powdered state. In the bottom of the box 
were placed brushes of every size and degree of fine- 
ness, sticks of India-ink, a little mortar with a glass 
pestle, and bits of gelatine to thicken and fix the 
paints. An apprentice stood behind Lam-qua to re- 
new the water in the cup and wipe the brushes while 
his illustrious master attacked the face of the Eng- 
lishman. Lam-qus stopped at intervals — left pencils 
and palette and retired to a distance in order to see 
the effect of his work, with which he appeared, ac- 
cording to custom, to be well satisfied. Before resum- 
ing his work he swallowed a cup of tea and smoked 
two or three whiffs in his water-pipe, Mr. B. not 
budging' an inch all the time. 

When the sitting was over, Lam-qua did the 
honors of his gallery. Beside the wall were portraits 
of all kinds in progress — some mandarins, among 
others the General Tsao in grand military costume — 
some English officers, and a few Chinese ladies, whom 
Europeans can only see in pictures. It was a curious 
jumble of objects. Accustomed to the types of face 
and dress peculiar to the Celestial Empire, Lam-qua 
naturally finds himself out of his element before an 
European countenance, and his pencil is sometimes so 
forgetful as to China-fy the English and American 
faces which sit to him. Perhaps he intends it as a 
sort of flattery. At any rate, the caricature is quite 
innocent, and gives a spice of originality which is not 
always to be found in the model. 

Lam-qua then introduced us into the outer apart- 
ment, which was a sort of work-shop. Here were 
twenty youths copying drawings upon great rolls of 
white or yellow paper, or up6n that fine pith which we 
in Europe obstinately call rice-paper, although there 
is no rice in it. Here it is that are painted those little 
silk-covered albums which are sent to England, the 
United States, and even to France, and contain re- 
presentations of animals, flowers, landscapes, the dif- 
ferent manufacturing processes, the costumes of the 
mandarins, the various kinds of punishments, etc. 
There is no art in this. It is purely a mechanical 
operation, in which the system of division of labor is 
faithfully practised. One painter makes trees all his 
life — another figures ; this one draws feet and hands — 
that one houses. Thus each acquires in his line a cer- 
tain perfection, particularly in the finish of details, 
but none of them are capable of undertaking an en- 
tire pain ting. Lam-qua may really pass for an artist ; 
his pupils are scarcely bettor than workmen. 

At the suggestion of Mr. B., Lam-qua opened for 
us all his port-folios. The subjects generally related 
to Chinese legends,; and illustrated the sentences writ- 
ten at the top of each picture. Sometimes it was a 
pictorial commentary upon a sentence of Confucius, 
or a grotesque scene into which the Chinese Gavarni 



had translated the verses of some old story-teller. 
The painting of the Celestial Empire succeeds better 
than one would suppose in the comic style. Per- 
haps the singularity of the dresses and the characters 
gives it additional humor to European eyes. A serious 
China-man is droll enough. What must he be when 
he takes it into his head to be funny 1 ' Here is a 
true Sodom and Gomorrah,' said Mr. B. • There is 
something here for every taste. VVould you have a 
god 1 Look at this fat character with a red face and 
rotund belly, whom you will see in all the shops. He 
is the god of riches — the golden calf. He has at least 
as many worshippers here as elsewhere.. Here again 
is the goddess Kouan-Yn, seated upon lotus leaves — 
one of the most respectable divinities — "picture num- 
ber one" — as the China-men say. Ask Lam-qua — he 
sells them by hundreds for pagodas and dwelling- 
houses. Oh, oh, here is His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Chinas, repeated in thousands of copies. He 
is very ugly, perhaps, but what a fine dress! There 
are four or five painters who have always nothing but 
this face under their brushes. Woe to them when 
Tao-Kwang shall make up his mind to die. Their 
trade will be spoilt.' 

It would take a day to pass in review the pictures, 
rolls of drawings and albums heaped up in the shop of 
Lam-qua. This picture business in China is immense. 
It is only necessary to enter the houses and stores to 
learn its extent. The walls every where are covered 
with drawings more or less rich, which form an indis- 
pensable part of the furniture, and in all of them you 
recognize the same historic, religious and allegorical 
subjects. The Chinese do not go to much expense in 
the way of imagination. They are content to copy 
their ancestors, and in painting as in other things, 
stick to their old traditions — traditions older than the 
Deluge, for the Deluge is almost a modern incident in 
China. In a well-lighted part of the shop, several 
young Chinese were painting upon canvass, views of 
Canton and Macao and interior scenes. These are 
pictures which Europeans buy in great numbers, and 
which are entrusted to favorite pupils. There is not 
an Englishman who on his return to Europe does not 
take back a view of Canton. * Look at this,' said 
Mr. B. showing to me a copy they were making, 
Vmore than ten times 1 have pointed out to Lam-qua 
the incorrectness of this picture. He will obstinately 
persist in leaving here the English factory which was 
burnt during the war, and there an open space which 
is now covered with houses. A few strokes of the 
pencil would make the view perfect, but he has taken 
the kink into his head and a hundred years would not 
eradicate it.' Lam-qua was near us, and understood 
of what we were talking. He contented himself with 
shrugging his shoulders, and uttering a superb Aia, 
as if to say, ' Was it my fault that the factory was 
burnt V At this moment a violent noise of tam-tams 
resounded below stairs. A palanquin stopped at the 
door, and we saw descend from it a stout China-man 
magnificently attired. It was General Tsao, who 
came to take a sitting. The whole atelier rose en 
masse to do honor to the dignitary, and Lam-qua 
rushed forth to the palanquin, whiLe we took advan- 
tage of the confusion and retired. * -**" 

New Statue of Napoleon and the Nude 
in Public Statues.— The intelligent Fine- Art 
critic of the French Illustration describes a 
statue of Napoleon recently executed at Paris, 
and adds a few remarks respecting the nude in 
portrait statues, which are well worthy of trans- 
lation. 

The owners of property upon the Place Vinti- 
mille have arranged a garden of oval shape (but 
designated, notwithstanding, by the name of St. 
Helena Square), and surrounded it with an ele- 
gant railing. At one of the extremities of this 
garden, they have erected a marble statue, two 
metres and twenty centimetres in height, repre- 
senting Napoleon, and executed by M. Mathieu 
Meusnier. A semi-circle of green trees forms a 
favorable background for it, and beside it are 
the funereal branches of a young weeping- 
willow, a slip imported from the weeping- willow 
which overshadowed the tomb of Napoleon at 
St. Helena. The encouragement given by the 
proprietors of the Place Vintimille to the sculp- 
tor is so much the more remarkable from the 
fact, that his production is quite out of the or- 
dinary course of ideas upon this subject, and 
likely to disturb the routine critics of the day. 
He has entirely disregarded tradition. It is not 
the Napoleon who is everywhere — whom the 
plaster cast men carry around the country — 
the Napoleon of the petit chapeau and redin- 
gote — that our Artist has attempted to re-pro- 



duce. He has represented his Napoleon nude. 
He has driven from his mind everything except 
the abstract idea of the genius—of the glory — 
which illuminated the world ; and of the expia- 
tion — of the martyrdom- — which succeeded it, as 
if by a law of Fate. Costume restricted him in 
the expression of this thought. Napoleon, with 
his sword, with his traditional costume, was the 
hero of Marengo, of Austerlitz, or of Wagram : 
he was the victim of the disasters of Moscow — 
the exile of Elba— the prisoner of St. Helena 
and of Sir Hudson Low, — the Little Corporal 
— the Great Emperor, interpreted by each 
one according to his own sympathies or recol- 
lections, and seen through the pages of Thiers, 
or of Bignon, the narratives of Bourienne or 
Las Cases. M. Mathieu Meusnier has avoid- 
ed these images of too individual a character, and 
elevating himself to a larger and more general 
conception,attempted to transfigure all the splen- 
dors of the triumph, and all the bitterness of the 
fall, in a personification which should present 
Napoleon, not in the real but the symbolic, point 
of view. Napoleon at St. Helena reminded him 
of old Titan — that figure of Prometheus which 
appears to us with such incomparable grandeur 
in the only fragment of iEschylus's poem which 
has come down to us. Certain words spoken by 
Napoleon at St. Helena had put the Artist upon 
the track of this comparison : — " A new Prome- 
theus chained to a rock,— the English leopard is 
gnawing my vitals. I desired to snatch fire from 
heaven that I might bestow it upon France : for 
this am I cruelly punished." This sentence, 
slightly melo-dramatic, might well have misled 
a young Artist. Meusnier was only twenty-one 
years of age when he undertook this statue, 
which was finished about four years since. He 
had the good sense to conceive, and execute 
it in the most simple manner possible. The 
figure is standing in a natural attitude ; the left 
arm is hanging beside the body ; the right hand 
is slightly raised, and rests on the head of the 
eagle, whose flight— useless from henceforth — 
it restrains. This eagle, placed at the feet 
of Napoleon, appears ready to soar from a wave- 
beaten rock, on which are inscribed the words 
— " Pyramids, Wagram, St. Helena.'? The face 
shows heroic grief; and the glorious brow, 
adorned with a golden crown of oak and laurel 
leaves, seems to bear the weight of vast thoughts 
and of adverse fortunes. This expressive head 
gives to the figure all its significancy. The limbs 
and the torse in particular are broadly model- 
led, and do honor to the able chisel of the young 
Artist. 

Meusnier knew well that he would have against 
him in such a subject, the repulsive prejudice 
excited by the nude. He did not yield to the 
demands of a desire for popularity ; obedient to 
his convictions, he passed beyond these. " I 
have boldly attacked the prejudice against the 
nude," he says in a letter which has been pub- 
lished, and from which we continue to quote : 
" a poet when he paints a hero, does he speak to 
us of his boots, of his hat ? does he descend to 
these low details ? and we sculptors, are we not 
poets, and poets as it were, for eternity ?" 

We think that the employment of the nude in 
the plastic Art can be defended by reasons drawn 
from the conditions of the Art itself. We need 
not abuse the old principled pictura poesis ; 
it is even prudent to use it but little, and not to 
depend upon it. The processes of the two Arts 
are distinguished by marked differences. The 
poet, in painting his hero, chooses his features, 
indicates certain lineaments, brings out in bolder 
relief those qualities which he believes most fit 
to characterize him ; the painter, and the 
sculptor have no liberty of choice— they can 
scarcely suppress or place in shadow any- 
thing in their original. The public, which is 
content with the partial and fragmentary image 
offered to it by the poet, exacts a complete figure 
from the sculptor and the painter. He must fill 
all voids, and make the image complete. Where 
the poet is silent, the reader, according to his own 
fancy, adds reality to the idea presented to him, 
while the spectator is obliged to accept the re- 
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ality as it is offered to Mm by the sculptor. Be- 
cause the poet puts no boots on his characters, 
it does not follow that he takes them off. He 
allows his readers to arrange, according to their 
own understanding, the vulgar details of cos- 
tume ; and the latter, if they feel the necessity 
of figuring to themselves the hero with boots 
and spurs, will not fail to add them in imagina- 
tion. The poor sculptor, on the contrary, is 
forced to take a decided stand on these matters ; 
and these necessities of the toilette are often 
among the greatest miseries of his profession. 
Shall he dress, or shall he undress ? The de- 
cision of this question is a terrible responsi- 
bility ; while the poet, on the contrary, in his 
silence, relieves himself from it entirely. 

The risk which M. Meusnier has just run in 
the treatment of the statue of Napoleon, is not a 
new one. Canova made a colossal Napoleon en- 
tirely naked. The great man himself, more ta- 
ken up with the ideas of the becoming than with 
esthetical necessities, said, with a just instinct, 
" Why make me naked ? — I am not an athlete." 
This speech was indirectly an artistic criticism, 
having its value. In fact Canova, while re- 
presenting his hero naked, through his natu- 
ral inclination to idealize the form, communica- 
ted to his figure a borrowed beauty — a fatal per- 
fection, which seemed singular to the eyes of con- 
temporaries, who were induced to compare it 
with the original, and see just how far it viola- 
ted the truth of nature. Through a hatred of 
the conventional and of costume, and under 
the pretext of obeying the laws of the beautiful, 
Canova set himself at work to give the lie to na- 
ture, transforming the short, thick man, whose 
thinness or fatness all the world knew, into a 
sort of jumble of Hercules and Antinous. No 
artist, whatever may be his talent, can 
bring a modern contemporary public to the 
effort of abstraction necessary to make it 
indifferent to details, or can drag it with him- 
self into the region of pure ideas. The statue 
of M. Matthieu Meusnier is an acceptable type 
of Napoleon, but for us, the men of to-day, we 
still need a perspective through which to see it. 
It belongs to the pantheon of the future. This 
sad personification of the hero, is an ideal con- 
templation of the artist. It is the conqueror of 
Europe, not the prisoner of Europe, whose 
image fills the popular mind ; and this glo- 
rious image does not exist in our city. The 
greatest warrior of modern times has no eques- 
trian statue in that capital which has erected 
one to Louis XIII. The Arts are laboring at 
this moment in consecrating the memory of his 
death in the Church of the Invalids ; the Place 
Vintimille has just inaugarated that of his agony. 
The column of the Place Vendome is, in truth, a 
monument to his glory ; but the figure is of a fan- 
tastic character, and removed from the range of 
distinct vision. It must be confessed Napoleon 
the Emperor has not yet a popular statue in 
Paris. Is not the place for it marked out in the 
centre of that Court of the Louvre, where we 
know not what to erect in these days, in which 
we scarcely indeed know what will be preserved ? 

Wyatt, the Sculptor. — Wyatt was born in 
London, May 3, 1795. He was articled at an 
early age to Charles Rossi, R. A., for the term 
of seven years. He obtained during that time 
two medals from the Royal Academy. He was 
introduced by Sir Thomas Lawrence to Canova, 
who promised to him his protection and permis- 
sion to work in his studio at Rome. Thither he 
proceeded in 1821, after having spent some time 
in Paris" under the celebrated Italian sculptor 
Bozio. After this, he only returned once to 
England, in 1841, during a term of thirty years. 
Gibson was a pupil of Canova with Wyatt, and 
the strictest friendship existed between the two 
English sculptors. Wyatt died on the 28th May 
last. Among his most celebrated works are a 
statue of Penelope, (belonging to the Queen,) 
Ino and the Infant Bacchus, Glycera, and Mu- 
sldora. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee. — This gentle- 
man, the President of the Royal Academy, died 



on the 19th of August, at Brighton, after a long 
and severe illness. He was born on the 23d of 
December, 1770, the second son of Martin Shee, 
Esq., of Dublin. He became an Associate of the 
Academy in 1798, was elected an Academician in 
1800, and succeeded Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
the President's chair, on which occasion he re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. He was also 
an honorary member of the Hibernian Academy 
and of the Academies of New-York, Charleston, 
and Philadelphia. He was most distinguished 
as a portrait painter, and also gained consider- 
able reputation as a poet by his " Rhymes on 
Art," " Alasco, a Tragedy," &c. 

Lola Montes. — This celebrated lady and her 
husband, Mr. Heald, soon after their arrival at 
Paris, ordered M. Jacquand, an artist of cele- 
brity, to paint their full-length portraits, re- 
presenting the latter making the marriage pre- 
sent to the lady. The price agreed on was 
10,000 francs for the painting and 500 francs for 
the frame. The portrait was not completed; 
but fearing he should lose by the sudden de- 
parture of the couple, the artist caused Mr. 
Heald to be cited before the Civil Tribunal, who 
decided that M. Jacquand should be authorized 
to receive 2000 francs on account, and give up 
certain articles that had been remitted to him 
to copy in the painting. 

Sale of the late King of Holland's 
Gallery. — We condense from several numbers 
of the JlthencBum an account of this affair. The 
sale of the pictures forming the gallery of the 
late King of Holland commenced at the Hague 
on the 12th of August last. The Dutch capital 
was filled with visitors on the occasion, and the 
palace crowded during the period of the public 
view. The sale took place in the great hall of 
the palace, which a contemporary describes as a 
noble Gothic room of eighty feet long and about 
forty feet wide, with a lofty roof of carved oak. 
All the distinguished amateurs and collectors of 
Europe are said to have been present, and there 
were agents there from every Government, ex- 
cepting England. The total sums realized are 
stated to have been as follows : — The first day's 
sale brought £9511 7s. 3d. ; the second, £9436 
13s. 4d. ; the third, £17,500 16s. Sd. ; thefourth, 
£8447 18s. 4d. ; and the fifth, upwards of 
£50,000, which gives a total of about £96,000, 
independently of the Raphael drawings and 
sculptures. The pictures have been widely dis- 
tributed — Prussia, Frankfort, and Paris coming 
in for their share. The Emperor of Russia's 
agent, it is said, was authorized to purchase to 
the extent of £60,000. The English Govern- 
ment was not represented at the spirited con- 
test, but the Marquis of Hertford took its place 
for England — and wrung many lots from the 
Czar at any price. The Athenceum of the 24th 
of August gives the prices of the principal 
works. Murillo's Assumption of the Virgin 
was bought for Mr. Rothschild at 36,000 florins ; 
and Portraits of Philip IV. and Olivarez, by 
Velasquez, for the same, at 38,500 florins. The 
Emperor of Russia, by his agent, bought Por- 
traits of John Pellicorne and his Son, Wife, 
and Daughter, by Rembrandt, for 30,200 florins, 
The Marquis of Hertford, La Vierge au Pal- 
mier, by Fra Bartolomeo, for 14,000 florins. 
The Emperor of Russia bought the Martyrdom 
of St. Catherine, by Guercino, for 10,100 florins ; 
A Holy Family, by Luini, for 15,500 florins. 
Almost all the Continental Courts entered into 
bidding with the Marquis of Hertford for La 
Vierge de Pade, by Andrea del Sarto, and the 
contest was continued with great obstinacy by 
the Emperor's agent for half an hour. It was 
finally knocked clown to the agent for the Mar- 
quis at 30,500 florins. La Colombine, by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, sold to Russia for 40,000 florins ; 
A Leda, by the same, to one of the Dutch Royal 
Family, for 24,500 florins ; Christ Giving the 
Keys to St. Peter, by Rubens, to the Marquis of 
Hertford, for 18,000 florins. There was a spirited 
competition for nearly an hour for Vandyke's 
Portraits of Philippe Le Roy and Madame Le 
Roy. After the many had dropped off, it was 



kept up on account of three or four royal gal^ 
leries to 40,000 florins : the race then was be- 
tween "The Emperor" and "The Marquis," 
whose high blood carried him through, beating 
by a head and neck easily. Victory was declared 
at 63,600 florins, for the Marquis of Hertford, 
which was followed by a general cheer. The 
statuary was bought chiefly by native purchas- 
ers, and fetched low prices. The drawings were 
the subject of enormous competition and brought 
high (in some cases enormous) prices. Eight 
pictures, by Leonardo da Vinci, containing 
heads of life-size of eleven of the Apostles for 
his Last Supper sold for 8000 florins. A Christ 
at the Tomb, drawn by Raffaelle, sold for 6900 
florins, to the Gallery of the Louvre. 

[These drawings belonged to the Lawrence 
collection, which we saw in England, in 1836. 
They formed several exhibitions, which were 
interesting in the highest degree, as they con- 
tained undoubted original designs by Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and others 
of the most celebrated masters of the Italian 
schools. A powerful effort was made at that 
time to have the whole purchased by the English 
Government. This was unsuccessful ; and the 
King of Holland, we believe, obtained the most 
valuable among them. — Ed. Bui.'] 

Minor Art Items, condensed from Fo- 
reign Journals. — The members of the Royal 
Academy, last July, selected Mr. E. J. Physick 
as the student to go to Rome, for three years. 
The subject of his model was the Creation of 
Adam, and from the representation of it in the 
London Illustrated News, we should think that 
the honor was well deserved. 

The English papers complain that the light at 
Marlborough House is insufficient to display the 
pictures belonging to the National Gallery, by 
native artists, which are now deposited there. 
The Hogarths, for instance, are recognised only 
by their frames, and well-known arrangement 
of figures. 

The Free Society of the Fine Arts in Paris, 
has instituted a subscription for a statue in ho- 
nor of Le Sueur, the painter, on the ground where 
stood of old the Convent of the Chartreux. 

Mr. Noel Paton's painting of Oberon and Ti- 
tdnia disputing concerning the Indian Boy, 
which has been purchased by the Society for 
the promotion of Art in Scotland, { the Edinburgh 
Art Union) for 700 guineas, is described in the 
Art Journal as being on the whole, " of its class 
the greatest achievement of modern Art ; exhi- 
biting, in masterly combination, rare fertility 
of invention, wonderful fancy, deep thought and 
accurate reading, and a perfection of finish cre- 
ditable to the industry of the artist, who has not 
been content to lessen the evidence of his high 
genius unsupported by proof of his belief in the 
value of labor." This picture contains more than 
an hundred figures. 

Mr. Labouchere has recently purchased, for 
200 guineas, a marble bust of Milton, made, it 
is said, from the life, by an Italian scupltor du- 
ring the poet's visit to Italy. 

Dr. Waagen is about to publish a work to be 
called " The Treasures of Art in England," 
which will contain extended notices of public and 
private collections of note, and critical descrip- 
tions of miniatures, missals, rare prints, &c. 

The portrait at Drayton, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and the bust by Chan trey, in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Aberdeen, are the two best 
likenesses of Sir Robert Peel. 

Roubiliac's statue of Newton, at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was composed from pictures by 
Kneller and Jervas, and from a cast after death ; 
Flaxman's statue of Lord Mansfield, from the 
picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Chantey's 
statue of Cyril Jackson, from a picture by Owen, 
and an indifferent cast after death. 

The scenic displays in the production of " the 
Prophet," and " the Jewess," at Covent Garden 
Theatre are mentioned as being striking instan- 
ces of the improvement which has been effected 
of late in the pictorial part of theatrical arrange- 
ments 



